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The group of decorative arts comprises a 
variety of material, although the display 
is not a large one. We may note the cera- 
mic exhibit of Delaherche, Metthey, and 
M. and Mme. Massoul; the metalwork in 
silver of Jean Serriere; the group of twenty- 
five pieces in wood, silver, etc., by Henri 
Hamm; the embroidered hanging by Mme. 
Ory Robin; and the silk textile designed by 
Rene Piot. The arts connected with the 
making of a book are represented by a small 
but attractive display. 

CONCERTS, MCMXX 

As announced in the November Bulle- 
tin, through the generosity of friends the 
Museum will be able to offer to the public 
two series of four orchestral concerts again 
this winter. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has 
taken such interest in the project that he 
has volunteered to pay for one entire series, 
and the expenses of the other are already 
guaranteed, though we are not in a position 
to speak more definitely on the subject at 
present. The first series will be given in 
January, on Saturday evenings, the tenth, 
seventeenth, twenty-fourth, and thirty- 
first; and the second on the four Saturday 
evenings in March. At both the concerts 
will be of the same character as those of last 
winter, they will be free to all without 
tickets of admission, the orchestra will be 
of the same size and quality, and the con- 
ductor will again be David Mannes. 

THE BULLETIN 

When the Bulletin was first pub- 
lished in November, 1905, it was with the 
intention of making it a quarterly. It was 
thought that four issues a year would fur- 
nish ample opportunity for the publication 
of whatever news there would be to give 
to members and the public; but this soon 
proved to be a mistake, for almost imme- 
diately there was good reason for more 
frequent issue in the enormous impetus 
given to the work of the Museum at that 
time. With the attendant increase in 
accessions, widening of policies, and added 
members on the stafT, abundant material 
for notes and articles was forthcoming, and 
with the second number the little periodical 



became a bi-monthly, and with its third 
number a monthly. 

Following the original intention of mak- 
ing the Bulletin a means of communica- 
tion between the Trustees and the mem- 
bers, it has always been sent to the latter 
in return for their subscriptions, and has 
been sold to others at the nominal price of 
one dollar a year. The increase in the size 
of the issues and in the number of illustra- 
tions, together with the unprecedented in- 
crease in the cost of printing which took 
place during the war and which still con- 
tinues, has led the Trustees to increase the 
price of the periodical to persons other 
than members (to whom it will be sent as 
before) from one to two dollars a year, and 
of single copies from ten to twenty cents. 
These changes will go into effect with the 
January number. 

KAMAKURA AMIDA 

It is quite unnecessary to say that 
we all truly admire Chinese art nowadays. 
We does not stand for great numbers per- 
haps, and perhaps our ranks are greatly 
swollen by those well-intentioned people 
who admire because they are told to do so, 
or because they feel that this esthetic move- 
ment is in the air. The we meant are those 
who have had occasion and who have taken 
the trouble to make themselves acquainted 
with Chinese art and to compare it with 
kindred manifestations, specially in Japan 
and Corea. 

Considering in this case specially sculp- 
ture, we find that what is admired most if 
not exclusively is the art of the early pe- 
riods, culminating in the glorious period 
of the T'angs, that is, the time when China 
and India were the centers of Asiatic civili- 
zation, and when sculpture, poetry, and 
painting reached their highest point. 
After this great period Chinese culture un- 
fortunately started on the downward 
path; painting, poetry, and the ceramic 
arts maintained during the Sung period a 
high level, but already the connoisseur 
begins to frown when sculpture is described 
as being of the Sung period. When it 
comes to Ming times it gets worse, the 
knowing one never mentions sculpture 
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turns away his head when painting is pro- 
duced, and only pottery finds a certain 
favor, porcelain none at all. 

It requires a certain moral courage to con- 
fess appreciation of Japanese art; for taste 
has advanced in the last ten years, we have 
learnt to know that Japanese art owes much 
to China and has grown out of the older 
civilization. It is so easy to overlook the 
qualities that are purely native in Japanese 
art and we forget to inquire if the spirit of 
Chinese early civilization was not perhaps 
kept alive and developed in Japan more 
purely than on the native soil where its 
growth was checked. 

Of course it is a fact that the Chinese 
civilization reached Japan through Corea 
in the beginning of the T'ang period, that 
Japanese sculpture of those days was so 
much influenced by the Chinese models 
that the origin of some of the most famous 
pieces remains an open question, and that 
the best works can hardly be distinguished 
from Chinese T'ang sculpture; but it must 
be remembered that Chinese art fell in most 
fertile soil when it came to Japan, sculpture 
especially. 

The fate of nations willed that China 
fell early on evil days, countless revolutions 
and invasions stopped her great civiliza- 
tion in its first strength, while on the other 
hand Japan treasured her priceless inheri- 
tance of early Chinese culture, closed her 
gates to foreign influence, and, continuing 
to flourish, developed her artistic expres- 
sion up to a very recent date. 

While fatal accidents stopped Chinese 
art when it was hardly out of its first 
vigorous archaic state, Japanese art went 
on in its normal development. The fall of 
T'ang (906) did not affect Japanese art, 
the Fujiwara period (888-1186) went on 
unchecked and produced sculpture of the 
highest order, a natural outcome of those 
Tempio (710-793) and Jogan (794-900) 
pieces made after T'ang models. This 
gradual evolution went on during the 
Kamakura period (i 186-1333) during 
which the native Japanese spirit came more 
and more in evidence in the work of 
artists like Unkei and Kwakei. 

Therefore, if we frown on Sung sculp- 
ture and lose interest in an art which does 



not keep up its highest standards, we should 
look to Japan for the further development 
of the archaic Wei and T'ang sculpture 
which was brought over from China to that 
country. 

Thanks to the precious Japanese temple 
treasures which have escaped pillage and 
invasion, if unfortunately not always the 
ravages of fire, we find here sculpture 
of the highest order in perfect preservation, 
we find wonderful archaic sculpture but 
alongside of that pieces of later, more 
developed stages, of supreme interest to 
those who love the manifestations of art 
in their full development. 

Because Japan has cherished and 
guarded its own art jealously, it is not 
easy to get acquainted with Japanese sculp- 
ture outside of Japan; their excellent mu- 
seums and extraordinarily rich temple 
treasures show us the best; a few western 
museums own a limited number of pieces 
but to a great extent we have to be content 
with photographs. Therefore, it is fortu- 
nate that our own Museum has been able to 
acquire the piece illustrated here. It is a 
wooden figure with remains of lacquer and 
gilding of the early Kamakura period, a 
representation of Amida, the Dhyani 
Buddha Amitabha with his hands folded in 
the mudra of meditation. 

The figure sits on a lotus flower of which 
the three rows of petals have disappeared 
and which rises from a graceful stand 
typical of the Fujiwara and early Kama- 
kura periods. The piece is said to come 
from one of the temples on the sacred 
mount, Koya-san. 

The figure of Amida looking down in an 
impersonal and distant though perfectly 
peaceful way can be compared in expression 
and general lines with the great bronze 
Daibutsu which stands in Kamakura and 
which was cast in 1252. S. C. B. R. 

AN ENGRAVED PORTRAIT BY 
LUCAS OF LEY DEN 

1 H ROUGH the great generosity of 
Mortimer L. Schiff, the Museum has be- 
come the owner of an impression of Lucas 
of Leyden's portrait of Emperor Maxi- 
milian (B. 172). Not only is it one of the 
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